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from b^iecognized expertise aod experie^ 
aooogoingprocessand examined it in detail* p^x>vi^ 
^Itow-to** suggestions. As reviewers of this publication have indicated^ her 
guide wiU be in valuable for those beginning to woik in this are^ 
an excellent ongping reference. 

In addition to comprehensive coverage of this subject, a wealth of 
material is presented in the appendix to each chsqpter, including a list of 
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stresses the importance of sound working relationships with instructed and 
the elements in those relationships. 

Thisguideisoncof several addressing aspects of distance education. In 
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I Introduction 

" Ifoufid the course to be interesting and was particularly 
^ phased with instruction on a one-to-one basis. 

I was very aggravated to receive my "graded' lessons. I 
don' t believe they were read, and no comments were ever 
given pertaining to being on the right track, needed 
\ improvement, etc. When a professor is not interested in 
I helping students, / see no reason why he f she should teach. 

■ As ihcse comments from independent study students indicate, managers 
} of distance education programs must do more than recruit students and 

■ prepare instructional materials for them to use. The other essenUal element 
I is the course instructor. What distinguishes "self-suidy** from "self-tcach- 
? ing** is the one-to-one tutorial relationship between student and instructor. 
I When the chemistry of the relationship is right, teaching and leammg at a 
i distance is a challenging, exciting, and ultimately deeply satisfying experi- 
^ ence. When the chemisury is wrong, the result is boredom , frustration* ahigh 
I noncompletion rate, and a lot of negative feelings about the program. 

\ This guide is intended to help you promote "good chemistry" in your 
[ program by getting and keeping self-study course instructors who are 
\ knowledgeable, enthusiastic, committed, and well prepared. Many of the 
! examples and suggestions in this guide come from experienced distance 
\ education course administrators. Not every technique woita in every 
I situation, but the information presented here should provide a good bcgin- 
[ ning point And if you are one of those experienced administrators, perhaps 
I you will find some new idea to use in your program or the answer to some 
^ particular problem. 

^ Before we begin, a note about terminology: in the context of this guide, 
the term Jistance education program or course means an instructional 
system that is under the conurol of some sponsoring organization in which 
instructors and students are separated in time and space, but maintain an 
ongoing relationship with one another through various communication 
media. The instruction mayculminate in the earning of some form of formal 
credit or it may be entirely credit-free. 

I Some of the topics we will consider are: 

I 1 . Recruidng good instructors— v/h2ii makes a good distance education 
I instructor, matching the characteristics of thecot'iiseand the instructor, 
I flnding sources for instructors, and some factors ttiat may limit your 
choice of instructors 
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2. Orientation— how your program staff can gel inslniciors startedonthe 
right track, kinds of helpful information you can provide about your^ 
program and about distance education in general, communicating clear 3 
expectations, and creating contracts t 

3. Supporting the course development process—rhc role of the course 
editor-designer, using course authors* manuals; woridngwilh outside 
resources, curriculum committees, and academic departments; 
credeniiali ng bodies; and solving problems before they get into ixint or ^ 
onto tape 

4. Supporting the insfructional process— proyiiing clear and consistent 
policies and procedures, problem-solving techniques, and on-going 
support services 

5. Evaluating courses and instructors— using course evaluations and 
sttidcnt feedback in the course revision process, dealing with problem 
insu^ctors, and rewarding innovation and excellence 



Chapter 1 h^b^^^^^h^hhh 

Recruitment 

The instructor was obviously interested in haw I performed 
and his ifformation was quite helpful to me. 

This studem*5 comment epitomizes the instructor we would all like to 
haveforeverycourse in our distance education programs. However.asmost 
program administrators are iiainfuUy aware, such instructors do not usually 
just walk into our ofTices and volunteer their services 

Recruiting good instructors for writing and teaching courses is not an 
exact science: like all people-related enterprises, it involves a considerable 
element of i n tuition. The information in this chapter i« intended as a i^eneral 
guide to the process; each program will adopt sources and strategies that fit 
its particular needs and constraints. In the information that follows, the term 
instructor is used to mean both those who write course materials and those 
who teach the courses. Depending upon your program, these tasks may be 
done by different people, or the same person may both write and teach the 
course. 

We will consider some characteristics of good "distance educators,** 
some possible sources of instructors, and some of the limitations you may 
encounter in recruiting. The ap^ndix to this chapter outlines the gene^ 
recruiting process for one program. 
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The "Ideal** Instructor 

Who is the "ideal" insiniclor of distance educauon courses? The ideal is 
someone whose personal characteristics best match the needs of the pro- 
gram and its sUidents. For example, if you are offering an undergraduate- 
level academic course in psychology, the instructor needs to have academic 
credentials and some experience w ith students at that level. If, how ever, you 
are offering a course dealing with new tax laws (or a group of bankers, you 
might want to look for an insuiictor with a background in government, 
banking, or accounting. 

Nevertheless, because of the nauire of distance education, it is useful to 
think in terms of certain characteristics or competencies that can guide your 
recruiting process: 

1 . Ability to write clearly and to distinguish between writing for peers and 
writing for students. Teaching at a distance depends upon written 
communication. Students learning at a distance need to have a sense of 
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''personaUty*'£romthewrUmg,ifeelmgUi^ . ^ 

mediating between them aiKldieGOunecoot^ 
needs 10 be convetsational, ntbcr than aca^^ 
potential instnictor does not have a lot of writing esqiKrienoe or is J 
marginaUy deficient in writing doDs, he or she need not be aul^^ 'il 
cally eliminated from consideration, but your piogr^ ^ 
enough editorial or course devdopmentresowces to assist the tn^ 1 
viduaL | 

2. Knowledge of subject and enthusiasm for the teaching-beaming pro- 
cess. This and writing skills are the two critic^ characteristics for a f_ 
good distance education instructor. Theother characteristics whichare 
listedbelowammaricsofaflexibIeandopenpersonaUty---thekindth£t ^ 
even without prior experience is likely to develop into a good disttfice : 
education instructor. 

3. WilHngness and abiUty lo create and maintain written dialogue, with 
students. Writing good course material is only half of the distance ' 
teaching process. The essential other half is sustaining the Uitorial 
relationship between iastructor and student through written comments « 
on the sUidcnt*s work and responses to questions. 

4. Ability lo anticipate questions and problems and provide solutions. 
Students who are not in the classroom cannot stop the insuuctor to adc 
a question or request clariflcaiicKi. Instructors who are sensitive to the 
most frequently asked questions can provide the necessary explana- 
tions in the wriucn material, saving students som^^ time and frustration. 

5. Willingness to deal with suidcnts on an adult-to*adult basis, recogniz- 
ing skills and experiences suidents bring to the learning siusation. The 
majority of students in distance education programs are over the ageof 
twcnty-flve, and most have a variety of life experiences, including 
families.jobs.andcommunity involvement Theinsmictorwhoprojects 
an auitude of authoritarian omniscience will foster dislike or discour- 
agement in students — which is not an asset to your program. 

6. Commitment to distance education program policies and procedures, , 
that is, observing deadlines, following directions, scheduling adequate 
time for distance education activities. This is a characteristic you can*t 
always determine before you recruit an insmictor, but clear expecta- 
tions and simple procedures can p.^vcnt many problems. 

Willingness to consider nonprint forms of insuiiction [if appropriate to 
your program) and to cooperate with (ncdia specialists in producing 
such materials. The key here is "willingness**— -it is part of the flexibil- 
ity and enthusiasm mentioned above. Indeed, the opportunity to work 
with nonprint media may be a factor that attracts instructors. 

1 1 ^ 
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All Other factors being equal, the instructor who becomes a sticcessful 
^ and stttsTied disumce educator is a person who is knjwledgeable but not 
authoritarian, is flexibkand imaginative,andenjoystheone-tOK>ne engage- 
I ment of the f tuft's mind with his or her own. 

Organizational Factors in Rscruitment 

Several other key fa:tors affeci your recruitment strategies. They can 
: itpresent restrictions on whom you may recruit, or they can suggest some 
previously untapped pool of potential instructors. 

Program Size 

Is your program a large one with a wide variety of different types of 
courses, or a small program specializing in only one subject area? Some- 
times the size of a program affects the amount of funding available for 
insuuciion.For examp]c,if funding for support activitiessuchas orientation 
and editorial support is small, you nuiy have to look for more experienced 
instructors who will need a minimum of assistance to begin the writing- 
; teaching process. 

^ Administrative Structure 

If yourprogram has asponsoring institution, there may be rcsuictionson 
using instructors ftom outside the institution. If your program has courses 
in only one subject area, you may have to recruit your instructors from a 
small group of people who arc specialists in the subject. Equal opportunity 
and affirmative action programs will probably have a significant effect on 
your recruiting efforts, both in terms of the soutccs you use and the choices 
' you make among a pool of applicants. 

Job Expectation 

Are you recruiting acoursc author (writer) or a course instructor, or is one 
person expected to do both? The characteristics of the person you rccruit 
' may be different, depcndi* g on the nature of the (ask. You also need to 
consider the technological level of the course: Docs the instructor need to 
be experienced with insuiictional media such as audiotape or videotape, 
computers, or broadcast media? 

Characteristics of Instructors 

Isan instructorexpccted to be primarily a "content"* expert or a"proccss" 
expert? Again, this relates to the task and the level of assistance available 
from your program staff. In a program that is not based in an academic 
in- you may find individuals with a high level of knowledge about 
ang R I O PO'*c*^s, juid so forth, but little or no experience in sharing that 
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knowledge with others. Your program will probably have to provide the r| 

expertise tohelpyour^'contentexpert** translate thatsubjectk^^ 

effective instruction. ^ - v;l 

You may also deal with the of^ite situation if, for example, yoo ait?^| 
devel(q)ing acourse around a television series ora similar^ already pfO(tocedtJ| 
source. In that case, you may look for an instructor with strong '"inteqxeish 3 
live"' skills to help suidents make sense of the content they are seeing :| 
reading. 

Characteristics of Students 

What is the demographic profile of your students? If yourprogram serves / 
a multiethnic, multicultural student population or a q)ecial population sudi/V 
as incarcerated students, you will want to recruit instructors who aieC 
comfortable with that type. Conversely, if your suidents have relatively.^ 
homogeneous characteristics, you will prob^ly look forari instructor with / 
somewhat similar characteristics, assuming that other factors allow you to ^ 
make the choice. t 

Sources of Instructors 

Once you have a general idea of the kind of instructor needed, where do f 
you begin to look for that person? Just as in any other search for employees* 
there are both formal and informal sources. 

If your program is based in an academic institution, your instructorsaie ^ 
likely to be rccniitcd from among the institution's facidty or from adjunct r 
instructors who are approved by the various academic departments. If your 
program is scl f-supporting and freestanding, yo a m ight rccruit your instnic* \ 
tors from professionals in the subject area of the course. 

In mostacadcmic institutions,recruitinganinstrucUH'maybearr'''tively ; 
formal process involving a request to a specific dq)artment (h , . ^^ean^s ; 
ofnce.Inanonacadcmicsitualion,thenaUireofthecoursemayc ^'^^.liat 
channels you can use to recruit an insUructor. For example, accjrM. lat can 
be used toward some professional certiflcation may require an instructor . 
with specific qualifications, in which case you may need to work through the < 
certifying agency to obtain a qualified person. 

There are also informal sources, such as peer networks, that can be 
fruitful sources for recruiting. Keeping current with the literature In the field, 
of distance education or with subject information sources is a good way to 
find out "who is doing what** Sometimes this can lead to ideas for new ^ 
courses, as well as provide sources for instructors. A distance education 
adminisuator with a wide range of contacts in educational organizationsand 1 
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r in his or her community is in the bes; position to tap into the informal 
^ sources. And don't forget the distance educators already teaching for your 
tpiogram^wordof-mouth recniiting by an enthusiastic instructor can be 
r your most fruitful source of new talent 

f Atoneuniversity,sixfacultymenibersarechoseneachyearbyaprocess 

[ thalb^inswithstudentnonunatioiisf(»'''UniversityProfe$sois.**Oneof^ 

frewaidsofbeingselected is thechance to teachacourseofone'sown design. 

fBecauseof timely contacts between those instructors and the director of the 

I distance education program^ several of the University Professor courses 

t have become successful distance education courses. 

I ^ 

Another example is a remailcablfe course in deaf language and culture* 

[ which grew out of a series of workshops for persot.s in sales and public 

V serviceprofessionstohelpthemuiiQerstandandcommunicatewithhca^ 

I impairedpcople.AnimaginativefacultymemberatthelocalcoIlegehe^)ed 
I this energetic and committed instructor turn her woriishops into colkge 
I coursesan&eventuallyputherintouchwiththedistanceeducationpiQgram. 
I: A coordinated effort among the instnictor» the distance education pcogrw 
I and the university's educational teleconununications facility produced a 
I course that neatly integrated print materials* videotape* and the instructor's 

V feedback to students into a highly effective way to reach suidents who could 
I not take the course in a classroom setting. 

I Written informationaboutyourprogramcanbeapotentrscruitingtool. 
I Catalogs, brochures* and news releases can attract potential instructCHS as 
I well as students* eq)ecially if yourprogram isperceivedasone that can help 
I solve problems for students or help instructed reach a wider audience. 
1^ ManyinstituUonallybasedprogramsroutinelysendcopiesofUieirinforma- 
I tion to all insmictors and key administrates every year. 

I Limitations to the RECRumNG Process 

TheiimitaUonsyounmy encounterinrecruiting instructors are generally 
I of two types: institutional and situational. 

I Institutional limitations are more common in academic distance educa- 
l \km programs. These may include problems of teaching overioad* depart- 
l mentsappoinUngsomeoneotherthanthepersonyouwantforyourprogram* 
I or qualified instmctors who are unable or unwilling to w;Kk for your 
I program. Nonacademic programs m^ encounter problems with finding 
\ enough funds to attract qualified writers-instructob or with outside agen- 
^ cies controlling the pool of qualified instructors. Sometimes there is litde 
I youcandoaboutinsututional limitations; soo^KHiitiCssomecarefdpoUtic^ 
I Q sj od of time can change die sitaation. 

r ERIC 
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Situational limitations incltide conflicts of time, instructors lacking' 3 
access to facilities for writing or teaching the course, or instruct(KS who are . .4| 
unwilling to follow established procedures. Sometimes these limiiatioas do 
not appear until ^er an instnictor has been recniited, but these £ek^^ ;| 
probably account for the largest share of your instructor turnover. - ^| 

If you view recruiting as an ongoing process you may find it much less ' ^| 
frustrating — ^very few of us have the luxury of having instructors whose only 
job is woricing for our programs. One element of that process might be J'i 
nmintainingcoinmunication with instnictors who are alresuiywoild^ 'M 
your program. Let them know how valuable they are ai^d ask their help in r | 
finding other people who might be interested in teaching for yourprogram. 
Another step is to identify those who teach courses you would like to add to 
your curriculum (especially if yours isan instiuitionally basedprogcam)and 
send them informationaboutyourprogramorcontacttheminfonnally.Nol 
every contact will be successful, but sometimes aperson who declii^es your 
first request to teach will later change his or her mind. Doing all that ycu can % 
to build a strong program that serves your suidents well will encourage 
insuiictors to work with you. After all, everyone wants to beassociated ^vith 
a "winner." 

Appendix TO ^^Recruiting" ^ 

The following outline describes the recruiting process in the distance 
educalion program at Ohio University. Because this program is based in an 
academic instiuition, some steps in the process may net apply to freestand* "4: 
ing programs. Recruiunent is a two*pronged program for us — ^we recruit not ; 
only instructors, but courses as well. 

Step /. We identify a need either for developing a new course or (of 5 
revising an existing course. - r 

Step 2. Courses in this program carry resident university credit, so all 
course offerings in the distance education program must have the 
approval of the appropriate academic deparunent The department x 
chaiiperson is contacted by memo or telephone call to request V 
permission to develop or revise the course. ^ 

Steps. At the same time, we request departmental approval of an instruc* 

ioc. If it is an existing course and the present instructor is willing f 
to do the revision, approval is usually just a formality. In the case , ] 
of a new course, we may have already identified an instructor and 
will seek approval for that person; otherwise, we will ask the \^ 
deparunent chairperson for assistance in finding an instructor. In ^ 
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rare cases, an instructor may approach us with a suggestion for a 
course. In that case, we will ask the instructor to contact the 
departineril for approval. 

^iip4. Once we have received vctbai or written approval from the 
dq)aTtineni for both the course and the instructor, we will contact 
the instructor and arrange for a meeting with the iasiructional 
nmterials editor. 

I Our instructors are almost always regular faculty members of the 
^university; because the university has several regional campuses, faculi> 
members may be drawn from those campuses as well as from Jie main 
[campus. Adjunct faculty members are rare and are jsually approved only if 
, the course requires some special expertise not usually found in the sponsor- 
^ing depart:Tent. One example is the security and safety management 
xunriculum, whereihecoursc writers are government or corporate security- 
^ safety professionals. 

If a change ot instructors is needed in an existing course, we first ask the 
'present instructor to suggest someone to take ovc ^iie course. This peer 
network has generally worked well for us. 

We use information about our program as an mformal recruiting too!. 
Every year we send a copy of our course catalog and a letter to each 
^depanment chairperson; this helps advisors when they are dealing with 
students and may suggest new courses for development. 

We also try to make arrangements for distance stiidents to take courses 
: not routinely offered in our program. Sometimes a number of requests for 
the same coiu^e will prompt a deparunent to consider making it a regular 
Cr3urse in our program. 

A distance education program that is not based in an academic insti tution 
r will have to tap into other networKb and sources for insUiictors. These 
I sources can mcludc accrediting or certifying bodies for particular subjects, 
and community or regional schools, colleges, or technical-vocational 
^schools. Announcements or advertisements for programs or woricshops 
'.may help to identify key resource people in a particular field. In these 
;Situat* jns, the resume or curriculum vitae, contact with references, and 
; personal interviews are important in the process of recruiting and seler.ting 
instructors. Agnin, the director of a well-focused, well-developed distance 
education program is in the best position to attract successful insUiictors. 
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Independent study is a retognUed and indispensable part of 
Americ^ n education. (Standards of the Division of 
Indq)endent Study of the National Univ^ty Continuing 
Education Association, revised 1989). 

Now that you have recruited a course instructor who is imowledgeable 
and enthusiastic, you want to provide experiences for the instructor th.t will 
encourage sensitivi ty to the distance learner and commiunen t to tha process 
of teaching in a nonclassroom situation. Orientation activities are the first 
st^ in helping instructors achieve those goals. 

We can distinguish two major elements of orientation: philosophic al and 
practical. The philosoplucal element is the infmnation you provide to help 
your insuiictor understand the nature of distance teaching ana learning, the 
needs of students, and the particular approach your progranri takes to 
distance education. The practical element might also be called the ''hntise- 
keeping'* details— information about contracts, payroll, student records, 
time limits for grading, and so f x^h. 

A knowledgeable and enthusiastic program staff creates confidence in 
instructors. It conveys the attitude that the program ic well conceived and 
well run and that the directions given to an insUiictor can be relied upon. In 
this section, we will take a look at what program staff can share with course 
instructors, how the staff-to-insUiictor relationship can serve as a model for 
instrucror-to*student relationships, and how peer group support can bolster 
instructor confidence and commitment The appendix contains some ex- 
amples of program information, suggestions for reading, and a sample of a 
course development conuact. 
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How Program Staff Can Help 

This guide does not provide an ii.-ucpth analysis of administering and 
staffing a distance education program, but it is important in working with 
course instructors that your staff has a sense of shared mission and the 
information necessary to answer questions. In the business of distance 
education, knowing how your program works, who your students arc, how 
your program fits into its sponsoring institution (if there is one), what its 
history and goals are, and who is responsible for what are all examples of the 
power that information has to bind people together in a common enterprise. 
Insuiictors, particularly new ones, need to feel that the distance education 
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program staff knows and cares about the program— that the staff can answer ?| 
their questions and solve their i»t)blems. 

Every staff member,no matter what his or her particular job ieq)onsii»^^ 
ity, needs to know the program*s *1)igger picture.** It may be belpftd to;^ 
review with your staff the list of questions provided in the ^pendix to ttd^tl 
chapter. / 

We can think of the relationship between your program staff and yodr^l 
instructors as a model for the relationship that we hq)e will develop between^ll 
the insuucior and the suident— knowledgeable, committed, and caririg. 

Orientation Activities 

Once recruited, an insuuctor should be assigned to a designated staff i 
person who will act as his or her primary contact within your program. % 
Depending upon the size of the program, the staff member may wo* with v| 
the insuuctor only until a course is completed and ready for student 
enrollments, or until one or the other leaves the program. In either case, the / > 
staff person should be reasonably familiar with all phases of the program and 
should be able to communicate ii.formation and expectations clearly. A 
courteous and positive manner is essential. 

There is no single ideal model for instructor orientation. Each program 
will de/elop the procedures that seem most comfortable and efficient 
However, the following outline suggests some elements that need to be 
included, whether the orientation is done in one relatively formal meeting 
or informally over several meetings with the instructor. 

Elements of an Instructor Orientation 

General information about distance education 
Definition 

Historical background 

National and international organizations in distance education 

Information about the particular program 

History and mission 

Academic or vocational emphasis 

Institutional relationship (if any); nonprofit or proprietary 

Size, number of courses, general demographics of suidents 

General infonnation about course formats; use of instructional tech- 
nologies 
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•;I>istance teaching 

Student expectations; anticipating and responding 
1 • Stylistic considerations 

Format consistency 

Establidiing interaction 

Timeliness 
Working with the program 

Services offered to instructors 

Establishing a time frame for course development 

Paying for instructional expenses (e.g., telephone, postage, course 
media) 

Contracts, payrolls, recordkeeping 
Evaluation 

Personal interaction is crucial to building a strong bond between the 
instructor and the program and should not be neglected. Not all of the 
information must be given in a face-to-face meeting, however. Some 
jHTOgrams may use an instructor's handbook or manual, which can describe 
policies and procedures in m(xe detail and give the instructor something for 
future reference. A manual also helps to ensure that all instructors are given 
the same information, regardless of which staff member provides the 
orientation. 

^ Peer Support 

A technique that is being used very successfully in some distance 
education programs is pairing a new instructor with one who has been 
working with the program for some length of time. A luncheon or even a 
coffee hour provides a pleasant setting for inU'oducing an instructor to your 
program and to another instructor with whom to exchange information and 
ideas. 

A variation of this is to conduct a group orientation forseveral instructors 
teaching in the same subject area such as mathematics or psychology. The 
group orientation requires some experience and skill to do well, because the 
orientation should maintain its interactive character and not become merely 
a lecture. 
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Contracts ;f 

The natural culmination of the orientation process is a cootniDtoal^: 
agreement between the program and the instructor for developing md/(k:rh 
teaching a distance education course* What specific wording needs to biei ^ 
included in the contraa dq)ends qxm the individual program: distance :i 
education programsbased in an acadmiciristituu.)n win have kg^ 
ments different from programs that are self-supporting and fireestan^ng^^f 
The saniple contract included in the appendk covers most topics that iieed^f: 
« formal agreement, including devel(^)ment-teaching fee, completion dale* : ^ 
copyright provisions, policies applying to subsequent course revisions* and 
teachingofthecompletedcourse. Your program may needonly one contract^^^ 
to cover both course development and teaching, or you may need sqmrate^X 
contracts for each phase of the process* The most important considerations ' 
in course development-teaching contracts, as in any contract, aie that the / 
language is dear and unambiguous and that the rights and responsibilities ^ 
of each party are explicit and reasonable. 

Summary 

The orientation process is a bridge between recruitment of an instructor 
and active participation of the instructor in your distance education pio> 
gram. The information and activities provided during orientation have both V 
a philosophical and a pragmatic focus, helping die instructor to understand ^ 
the nature of distance education and its students and to learn die s^iftc 
policies, procedures, and services of your particular program. Knowledge* 
able and entiiusiastic staff members are your best resources for orientation 
activities; other instructors within die program can serve as peer suf^xxt 
Ideally, the relationship bct*''ccn the staff and the instructor, beginning wiUi 
orientation, serves as the model for die subsequent relationship between the 
instructor and the students. 

Appendix to ^^Orientation** 

y/hat Your Program Staff Needs to Know About the Program 

Docs your program have a mission or goals statement? Is your program 
part of a larger institution or organization? How do your program's goals fit 
into the larger framework (if applicable)? 

Is your program self-supporting or docs it receive funds from another 
institution or organization? Docs ii receive any public funding (federal, 
slate, or local)? 
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^^ournals 

iCondnuing Higher Education Review (formerly Continuum). Comes with 
membership in NUCE A. 

fAmericanJoumal of Distance Education. A newer journal under the direc- 
tion of Michael Moore of Pennsylvania State University. Especially 
good for information about Independent Study Division instituticHis 
and programs. 

'^Distance Education. From Australia and South Paciflc Extemal Studies 
Association. Many good articles on instructional development as well 
as administration of distance education {Hograms. 

'[ Technology in Higher Education (THE). Although primarily directed at 
classroom instruction* it has much good information on new technolo- 
gies, especially computers, videodisc, and the like. 

For programs not based in an academic institution, the National Home 
Study Council provides many good publications dealing with administra- 
tion and instruction in distance education programs. 

Also take note of journals in higher education and publications dealing 
with various technologies. 



[ OHIO UNIVERSITY— INDEPENDENT STUDY 

[ MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 

This agreement is made between (Here inaftcr called the "Author**) and the Indepcn- 
' dent Study Office, Ohio University, for the following described work: 

\ APPROVAL ThcAuihoragrcestoobtainwrittenapprovaloflheprojcctfrom 
the department chairperson. That approval is to be indicated by 
the department chairperson's signature at the bo' torn of this 
contract. 

I AUTHOR'S The Independent Study Office agrees to pay the Author the sum 
, FEE of in exchange for tlie above described work. 

^ DELIVERY OF Th author agrees to deliver ilie completed work by the Sale of 
THE WORK , A postponement of the date of delivery in excess of 

30 days should have the express written approval of a represen- 
tative of Independent Study, 

COPYRIGHT The Author agrees that the copyright and all rights pertaining to 
the copyright for materials developed for an independent study 
courseshallbeheldby Ohio University. Assuch,thelndcpcndent 
Study Office assumes the right and responsibility for editing, 
reproducing, revising, and adapting the materials for use in 
Jj^' Independent Study. 
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REVISIONS 



ADDITIONAL 
PROVISIONS 



TEACHING 



Upon request, the Author shall be entitled to a royalty^free ; 
license for the puipose of incoiporating all or aportionof tim\ 
developed materials in some other wori( that tfie Author mi^ 
create ; prov ided»,that a I icense nuy be denied if it is detcmhied : 
byOluo University that the **otherworic** is so substanti6%lilos .^ 
the developed materials Uuu it constitutes merely t rqirint or! 
revision. " ' 

The Author agrees to revise nd update the above described;.; 
work at the request of the iiidepmdent Study Office for't^ 
percenuge of the abov e mentioned fee to be determined by the i 
pvTctn\B$e of revision and by fees prevailing at the time of the. 5 

revision. 

The Author further agrees that if he/she caimot make the^ 
revision at the request of the Indq>endent Study Office, the^ 
Independent Study Office will be free to make other arrange- / 

mcnis. 

Should the Author become disassociated from teaching the : 
independent study course, the Independent Study Officeretaiiis > 
the right to continue using these materials, revising or ad^^iiig . 
them as the Independent Study Office and the new instructor 
deem appropriate. 

The Author ag- ,s to write the instructional materials in accord- 
arK;ewiththegudelinesprintedini4Afanj<a//orD«t^/^in^lAie . 
Independent Study Correspondence Course. 

The Author agrees to submit the outline, mtroduction, and first . 
lesson to the Indq)endent Study Office for review and ^^iproval 
by the Independent Study sUtff and subject mauer consultant 
prior to writing the remainder of the course. 

The Author agrees to meet with the production staff of the Inde- 
pendent Study Office at least twice during development of the 
course: tlie first meeting to take place afta the review of the 
outline, introdtjctioi: and first lesson; the second meeting to take 
place after the entire course has been written, reviewed by the 
Independent Study staff and the subject matter consultant, and 
edited, but prior to the final production of the study guide. 

The Author agrees to assume the teaching load of this course via 
correspondence suiuy. Should the Author decline to assume this 
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How maf y students are served by your program? Is it larger or smaller 
; than two years ago? Why? Do you serve a particular group of students (age, 
subject ar^^iq)ectfic organization or company)? 

How many courses does your program offer? Aie you gain ing or losing 
in total cou^? What courses arc most in demand? What courses would 
your studedis like tc have that your program doesn't curremly offer? 

* Ifyourprogramisbasedinanacademicinstitution.dothecoursesinyour 
program earhiegular institutional credU? Can studentseam an entire degree 
through your program? Do you have an external degree program? If so, how 
many students are active in it? 

Knowing i^our Faculty 

Where were they educated? (A one*page resume of each parson who 
writes courses or teaches in your program can be useful.) 

What do your insmictors do when not working with your program (ai ^as 
of specialization in a subject, special research interests, notable interests 
outside of teaching)? Good sources of information are faculty-staff news- 
letters, departmental newsleucrs or annual reports, local news media, 
altmfini publications, and student newspaper. 

What tcxhing "styles" do your instructors have? Keep your cars open — 
talk to students if the instructor teaches in a classroom or other formal 
setting. Pay attention to niedia reports about unusual methods or resources 
the person iises in the classroom. 

Encourage an attitude of professionalism among your staff. Support as 
much as possible the participation of staff members in distance education 
organizations, woricshops,and conferences. M&keprofessionaljoumalsand 
other print resources available and encourage your staff to read them. Make 
connections with other distance education programs and encourage your 
staff to do the same. 

Resource Organtuations for Distance Education Programs 

The two principal organizations in the United States that encourage and 
assist in the development of high quality distance education programs are 
the Divisiii^ of Independent Suidy of the National University Continuing 
Educdion Association (NUCEA) and the National Home Study Council. 

The Division of Independent Study is open to distance education pro- 
grams and their individual staff members whose sponsoring instiuitions are 
members of NUCEA. The division focuses on academic distance education 
programs and promotes cooperation within and between institutions, rela- 
tionships with external agencies such as the military services, high quality 
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t instrucuonal matenals, and cfflcient and cRip^ve sttjdent servicei^ 
fiivisioR ofTeismanyc^portuniticsf^ 
education program staff* 

The National Home Study Council serves a similar purpose foi 9 
^ ctaq^ distance education or^aniza^oi^Jt also 

Participating in the organization appropriatrto your program givei] 
and your staff a wealth of resources and opportunities and enhances j 
image as a credible operation. 

Bdiic Books fyr Distance Education Prd^m Stqjf 

' This is a^sclected bibliography of materials that your program 1 
have or be able to obtain through interlibrary loan. 

Books 




^duhs f^learncr^^xy K. Ritricia Cross. |w^Bass, 1981. 

r \^TheChan^ingWor(dofConlhpor^ 

and^Edward Chrisiensen. McCraw-Hill/i#l. y 

Correspondence Instruction in the United States, edited by OssA^ 
MacKenzic, Edward Chrisiensen, and Pai^ Rigby . McGraw-Hill, 1961^ 

Dismce Education: A Survey andBibliograpflk by Borje HoImbcf^Ni^ 
cholas Publishing Co., 1977. An excelldflliSource by oneof Europe*! 
noted researchers in distance education. ^ 

Learning at the Back Door, by Charles Wedcmeyer, University of Wiaooil 
sin Press, 1981. One of the best recent works on nontraditiwil 
education. • f-r 

NewDirectionsfor Continuing Education. An occasional scries from Jos9^^ 
Bass, dealing with many aspects of conti:iuing cducaUon. One of the 
good lilies for distance education programs is Teaching Adults Effto 
tive% No. 6,1980. 

Readings in Principles of Distance Education and Readings in Distance 
Learning ana 'nstruction, edited by Michael Moore and Christopher; 
Clark.American Centerfor Study of Distance Education,PcnnsyIv«it 
State University, 1989. These two publications bring togeihcrmuchot 

the recent scholarshipin distance cducaiion,most of which has not bce«t 
published elsewhere. \ 
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toad. Independent Study reserves the right to caned this con- 
tract and payment Should the Author l^e unable to teach the 
course due to dq>anure from the University, he/she will assist 
thebdepcndentStudyOfflceinlocatmganewinstructorftt'ihe 
course in order to be eligible for payment. 



(Author's Signanire) 



(Soc. Sec. No.) 



This agreement has been signed on 



(Date) 

Ohio University Independent Study Office 



By: 
Date: 



r Department Chairpersc«i*s Approval: I approve the above*namcd Author for the 
t work indicated and for teaching this course via correspondence study. 



(Signature) 



(Date) 
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Chapters wmmmmmmmmmmmma^mmmmmm 

Supporting the Course Development 
Process 

Our pb as course editors is to make your knowledge look as 
good as possible in print. 

In this chapter wc move from *hc preliminary stages of recruiting and 
on station of instructors to the first of the two key dements of distance 
education: preparing instructional materials for students learning outside 
the classroom walls. (The second key element, tutorial instruction, will be 
the subject of the next chapter) The essential question in course develop- 
ment is: How can we help the course instructor transfer his or her subject 
knowkdge and personality into a form useful u the student? Wc will look 
at ways to help this happen, including the role of course development staff, 
using course author manuals and some of the levies covered in them, and 
working with outside resources such as media specialists* review personnel 
or committees, and crcdcntialing agencies. 

Although course materials for distance education range from very si mple 
(^otocopied notes to packages that integrate the most advanced electronic 
tec^.nologies, this guidr; will focus primarily on print materials. Ever^ 
distance education program uses some form of printed instructional mate* 
rials,and print materials arc the most accessible to students in all places and 
circumstances. 

The Role of Course Development Staff 

In addition to t^c program administrator, thte two most important groups 
of staff for a distance education program are a course development staff and 
a student services staff. The first group makes it possible to offe* 'ourses; 
the s *^ond group makes u ix}ssible U) have students in the program, it is a.so 
important for instructors to know and interact with both groups 

In recent years, incn^ing p -^fcssionalism in course design and editing 
is affecting the number and level of course development services offered by 
distance education programs. Awards for excellence in course design are 
given annually by the Independent T udy Division of NUCHA (for college- 
based programs), similar recognition is given by the National Home Study 
Council (for proprietary programs), and there is an understanding that 
distance education materisJs must increasingly com' ^-^te with commercially 
produced print and nonprint materials. These trcnOw nave promoted a sense 
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of ""{xoduction values'*— course materials should look like moie tlm 
loose aggregation of unrelated parts. As moie attentkm has been pakltii^ 
course development, the staff members responsible for thai devetopncfli^ 
have become m(xe e^rienced and better trained, and they are devdopq^ 
networicsf(H^ sharing their ideas and expertise. 

From a strongly linear, mass-productkm modd of course design— "'tata^l 
subjectA,arnmgeitin<ydcrB,anditwiHyieldconrsemaicrialsCr^^ 
devetopment is becoming a true partnersh^ between professionals. T1iii| 
collaborative model between the course aoAor and the editor-de^giiepf| 
considers what is known about the students learning at a distance, ^Nbk^s 
knowledge and skills the course is expected to impart, and the mix of prints 
and nonprint materials that might best facilitate that leamiiig. 

In practice, the services offered by your course devdopment staff wilt ^ 
vary with the size and scope of your program and the funds available. Somel 
programs can off^cr instructors a full range of editorial services from initial^^ 
design through copy editing and proofreading, Olustration and gn^^:; 
services, and typesetting and printing. Others may be limited to printingaiid^ 
disuibuting the materials. Editorial services in most programs covera wide;: 
range of functions thai may include the following: ' i: 

Course development: Close contact with an instructor to decide upoii> 
the format of a course; for example, the numberof lessons, number and ^ 
type of examinations, form of submitted assignments, use of grq)hic>' 
elements, use of materials reprinted from other sources, choo^iiigy, 
textbooks. ^; 

Copy editing: Editing for format consistency, clarity of language, 
grafiimatical form; obtaining reprint permissions; adding standards 
instructions common to all courses in a program; integrating nonprint. 
elements; preparing manuscripts for typing or wordprocessing. 

• Wordprocessing or desktop publishing: Although not strictly an ^^edi-- 
tonal" function, use of computers to prepare courses has blurred the 
distinction between functions traditionally thought of as belonging to 
editors and those of typists-wordproccssors. 

• Proofreading and preparation for printing: Iniu'al proofreading of - 
prepared materials, consulting with course authors for corrections and 
changes, checking format and pagination, providing directions for 
printer. 

• Maintaining course materials: Archiving, maintaining files for cam* 
era-ready copy, tracking textbook revisions, responding to suident or ' 
msu-uctor problems with instructional materials. 

P7 
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^1 Supporting the Omse Devek)pment Plrocess 2? 

|. There are two points at which course development assistance is most 

% kiyortant: ihefirst isatthebegtnning of tbedesigning-writiQg process, and 

^^Ihe second is at the point ii^iere the materials are ready to 

l^fivm. Before a course is written, cleariy explam 

I ttiicture and form of the instructional materials you use, as well as any 

y limitatioos your students may have. Doing so will he^ prevent misunder- 

I ^tandingsandproblemssuchasassigningareseaxchps^tostudentswho 

^ lack access to a large academic library. 

t*' 

Iv Toward the end of course development, even the smallest distance 
^ /education program needs to have someone who isre^)onsibIe for that final 
i close reading of course materials before they are printed and distributed to 
: sdidents.Mostprogramstaffniembershavefoundthattheabilityofauthors 
I to proofread final drafts is highly variable. Some authors are accustomed to 
tireading galleys for article or book publication; for others, the process is 
L completely new or they are simply not very skilled at proofreading their own 
I work. Spelling checkers, whicharepartof mosthigh-level wordfHocessing 
P: programs, are very helpful, but they are not a substitute for careful, word* 
> by-word reading. 

There is no standard for measuring how niany people are required for the 
course development function in a distance educatton program. Most pro- 
; grams balance the number of students, the number of courses, the skills and 
: experienre of the course authc other needs for editorial assistance 
(catalogs, brochures, forms) and the restrictions on program resources to 
: pinve at reasonable number. 

One of the major resources that course editors-designers use to help 
authorsarecourseauthors*manuals.Thesemaybethoughtofas*Voadmaps*' 
10 the acuial procedures of writing a distance education course, although 
they are not a substitute for the ongoing working relationship between the 

5 author and the editor-designer. One of the advantages of manuals is that 

; authors can have a ready reference whenever and wherever they are writing. 

' In the next section, we will consider what might be contained in such a 

; manual. 

Course Authors* Manuals 

1 Mantiais written (oassistcourscauthorscxistcdasearly a$themid-1940s 

: and perhaps earlicr,but they came into common use in the 1960s and 1970s 

; as the field of distance education began a concerted effort to change the 

; im&ge of the *'matchbook correspondence school Part of the image change 

r was to change course materials from the "read this, write that** format to 

; ERLC 
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something most truly approximating the course instructcHr's input as he ori 
she would teach in the classroom* { ?| 

Manuals vary in format from the "stylesheet** with brief outlines ani| 
checklists to the book-sized Home Study Course Development Hahdbogi0A 
(The NatKMial H(Kne Study Cbuttdl). Fte a good examine th^ 
where between the extremes, see Preparing an Effective Self-Study Cours^ 
(Morris Sammons and Guurles Kozoll) in this guide series. -f^ 

Regardless of overall style and detail, course auth(»^' manuals need lof 
have som e common elements: ; v.; 

Description of the course development . 'rocesr. This can be a rein^ 
forcement of oral infcmnation given to an instrucu>r as part of thev' 
orientation or an initial devel(q)ment meeting, pexhaps with additional/' 
philosc^hical background or rationale from research or practice* A f 
flow chart or other graphic pr^entation that identifies the elements 
the process and their relationship to one another can be helpful. ■£ 

Timelines: Timelines or schedules need not be hard-and-fast, but it iS4 
helpful to the instructor to know who does what when. Timelines also I 
help to keep the course development on track and help to describe the| 
normal range of time for certain elements to occur. For example, if aii? 
instructor wants to incorporate r^rinted material from another source } 
as part of an instructional unit, it is helpful to know that getting reprint * 
permission from x source takes approximately y wed^. 

Formats of instructional materials: Descriptions and, better yet, ex- < 
amples of the actiial parts of course materials are the most helpful parts ; 
of any course authors* manual. Whether your program calls these s 
materials a "study guide,** a "syllabus,** or something else, course ^ 
writers need to know what the parts are and how they are arranged. ! 
Examples from the best materials in your program help to clarify your \ 
expectations and give writers concrete models to emidate. 

Miscellaneous helps: These include information about mechanics: for 
example, in what (om to submit a manuscript (double-spaced, type* : 
wriuen, what size computer disk, what software), what information is ] 
needed for a reprint request, what kind of graphic elements may be 
included, and so on. 

Acourseauthors* manualmaybegenericDutinmostcasesyou will want 
to produce one tailored to your speciflc requirements. The appendix to this 
chapter contains a short list of manuals from several distance education ; 
programs. Agoodplacetobeginwhendevelopingacourseauthors* manual 
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is to look at several of thcse» then adapt the information and format to your 
^ own needs. 

J Working With outside Resources 

> ^ Up to this point we have been concentratiug on the resources needed for 
^. course authors to produce the primary print materials for their courses. 
* rHo\)^'ever, it is more and more common for courses to be supplemented with 
various kinds of nonprint media — audiotapes, slides, videotapes, computer 
programs, and audio or video broadcasts. In large distance education 
programs, staff may be available to help instructors develq) nonprint 
components for a course, but the more usual situation is that those compo- 
nents are developed with the help of outside agencies. 

In an instiUition-based program, the necessary resources may be avail- 
able elsewhere in the institution. For example, a graphics production unit 
may be able to produce slides or specialized drawings or prepare photo- 
graphs for printing in bUidy materials; a telecommunications or video 
production unit may be able to produce audiotapes or videotapes for either 
broadcast or nonbroadcast use or set up teleconferencing opportunities. In 
freestanding programs, these services may be obtained on a contractual 
basis. In such cases, it is advisable for the program to act as the conoacting 
agent and as the liaison between the course author and the outside agency. 

Some courseauthors are knowledgeable about various forms of nonprint 
media and are comfortable in creating outlines, scripts, and the like. More 
commonly, however, the author will depend upon program staff to work 
with media specialists. If your program is using nonprint media on even a 
relatively limited basis, at least one person on your staff needs to have some 
background in mediadevelopment. This need not involve formal training — 
worksh(^s or short courses that cover the basic tenninology and concepts 
may be enough to allow your staff person to comnrmnicate intelligently with 
media specialists. In some cases, for example where an instructor will be 
part of a team creating a multimedia course, you may also want to offer that 
instructor an c^portunity to participate in some sort of training. 

Course Review 

Another aspect of course development in which your program staff may 
be involved is the review or approval processes. This is most common in 
programs based in an academic institiition, although programs having 
certain types of specialized courses may need to deal with credentialing 
organizations. Courses developed for youi program may be subject to 
uy jj^g appropriate academic department if they are offered for 
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academic credit In some institutions, courses may also be reviewed by an 
institutionwide curriculum review conmiittee. ; \ 

The best prq>aratk>n (or course review* whether by an academic unit or 
a credentialing i^ncy, is preparation before the bet In otha wordh^^ 
instructors and course develqNnent staff need to find out what Ifae^revie^ 
criteria arc at the initial stage of course development. If print^ guidtiim 
or a checklist fc^ course review exists, obtain copies for both the instroc^ 
and the course editor^iesigner so that the criteriacanbj&butU into theco^ 
from the very beginning. If a course is a first-time effort in dther content or 
structure, it may be helpful to have a representative of the review committee 
or agency act as a consultant at key points in the development^xx:ess. 

Summary 

In this chapter on the course development process . e have lookea at 
what kinds of support are needed by course writers and discussed how and 
by whom such support can be provided by distance education programs. 
Both the Indq)endent Study Division of NUCEA and the National Home 
Study Council provide ongoing (q)portunities for in-service training of 
course development staff, as well as extensive resource materials to help in 
the process. The appendix for this chs^ter contains a brief list of course 
authors* mimuals, a sample diagram for the course development process^ 
two samples of course formats, and course evaluation guidelines. 



Appendix to ^^Covrse Development" 

The following is a selected list of course authors* manuals, which can be 
requested from the respective programs. This list represents only a sample 
oi those available. 

Brigham Young University, Department of Home Study. Home Study 
Writer* s Guide. 

Indiana University, Independent Study Division. Writing and Teaching for 
Independent Study. 

University of Missouri, Center for Independent Study. Independent Study 
Writer* s Manual. 

University of North Carolina, Independent Study by Extension. Author's 

Guide. 

Ohio University, Independent Study Program. Developing and Teaching 
the Independent Study Course. 
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^University of Wisconsin-Exiension, Independent Study. Teaching and 
Writing Independent Study Courses. 

National Home Study Cbuncil. Home Study Cowse Development Hand- 
book. 

University of Illinois, The Guide Series. Preparing an Effective Self-Study 
Course. 

Developing the Independent Sttidy Course at Ohio University 
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EDITING 



TYPING AND UYOUT 



PROOFREADING 
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PRINTING 
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Examples of Course Formats 

I. Examples of Course Using Print Materials Only 
Course Introduction 

• Introductoiy statement 

• Prerequisites 

Brief biographical sketch of course author 

• Statement of course goals or objectives 

• Textbooks and required supplies 

• Statement of grading standards 

• Description of examinations 

Information about course paper or project (optional) 
Special instructions 

Lessons 

Reading assignment 
Lesson objectives 
Discussion or author's notes 
Self-study assignment 

• Writing assignment for submission 

II. Example of Course Using Print and Non-print Materials 

Course Iniroduction— will be the same as above with additional section 
for instructions on obtaining and using non-print materials 

Lessons 

• Reading assignment 

• Media assignment (listening or viewing) 
Lesson objectives 

Discussion or author's notes 
Self-study assignment 

• Assignment for submission (may cover both print and non-print 
materials) 
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- The Independent Study Division Course Evaluation Guidelines 

TIk^ fom that I4)pcars below is used by die Cou^ 
crfihe Independent Study Division to judgeandcom[Miecouisessubnutted 
each year by member programs. Over the years, these criteria have been 
lefuiedandadaptedtonewtechnologiesandnewundel^tandingofteac^ 
and learning at a distance. In many member f^rograms, the criteria have 
served as a model of course design. 

COURSE RATING SHEET 
INDEPENDENT STUDY COURSE AWARDS 

LEVEL: University High School NoncredH 

Course School Rating 





u 
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A 
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L Course Preface 

1. Introduction, Overview, and General 
Objectives of Course 

2. Course Mechanics, Structure, 
Special Instructions, and 
Performance Standards 

IL Lessons 

1. Stated Instructional Objectives 

2. Supplemental Commentary, Discussion, 
and Help, Including Possible Audio 
and Video Components (Weighted 
twice other criteria; award 0-10 points.) 

3. Submitted Assignments and 
Assessment (Weighted twice other 
criteria; award 0-10 points.) 

4. Self-Help Exercises 

III. Communications Variants 

1. Writing Style 

2. Writing Mechanics and Editorial 
Consistency 

3. Page Organization, Layout, Cover, 
Additional Graphics 

IV. General Quality 































































































































































Chapter 4 ^mh^hhhhmhbh 

Supporting Teaching at a Distance 

He made me feel that he does care about me as a student 
even though it is in an independent study course. 
Comments were explicit and answered the questions I had. 
The instructor pinpointed my problems very welL 

Working with distance education faculty does not end with the produc* 
tion of course materials. The second critical half of the whole is the tutorial 
relationship between the course instructor and the sUident— 4he element that 
distinguishes distance education from purely self*directed learning. Help- 
ing instruc tors ac hieve aiul sustain a dialogue with sUidents can often mean 
the difference between a successful, growing program with satisfied stu- 
dents and a program plagued by dwindling enrollments, confused or angry 
students, and unhappy instructors. 

In this chapter we will focus on two ways to foster good teaching at a 
distance: (1) expressing clear expectations and (2) solving problems. 

Expressing Clear Expect/^tions 

As you have seen throughout this guide, clear and honest communication 
amongall staff members connected with yourprogram and those who write 
and teach the courses is essential to a program's success. The relationship 
between your staH* and the instructors can serve as a model for the 
instructors* relationships with students. Just as instructors wil! have expec- 
tations of their sUidents, so too you need to let instructors know specifically 
what activities are expected of them , the level of performance required, and 
the support services available to them. 

In a distance education program 'vher^ the writer of a course is also the 
instructor, the transition is ^t}mewhat easier and may need less definition and 
assistance from program staff <^^i one in which instructors must become 
familiar with course materials before they can begin teaching. In either case, 
however, some needs are the same 

• Copies of the course materials: These should be given to the instructor 
in the same form as those used by the students. Copies of all examina- 
tions should be included, as well as any additional informational 
materials (policies and procedures, for example) sent to students. 
Copies of the textbook(s) shouldalso be given to instructors if they were 
not the course authors. 

O 
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• ProgrampoUciesandpivcedunr.Thcst^ihoMl^^ 

contain such information as how lessons aie leceived and leuirnedt 1 
expectations of turnaround time from student to instructor and bade ; 
again, the kind of written lesponseexpected on students* as$ignroeots» i 
who (program or instructor) is leqxxisible for responding to studeni^;; 
requests and complaints, how examinations are administered and ' 
monitored, and arrangements of payment for i;rading. 

• KeymomepeopleiTh^insuixcUxshcH^^ \l 
in the program who can help with uncommon piobicm^ such as ; 
suspected plagiarism orcheating,students with special needs, or illness ' 
or incajKicity of the instructor. In some programs, instructors are givenV 
astaffdirectory withofHceaddressesandtelephonenumbersamfabrief , 
description of each pcrson*s responsibilities. 

In programs where those who write courses also teach the this ^ 
information can be placed in one section of thecourseauthors* manua iius . 
putting all the information in one package. Where the two functions are ' 
distinct, it may be preferable to create separate manuals for writers and 
instructors. 

In programs where course writing and teaching are separate, it is 
important for the program to facilitate communication between writers and 
instructors. Acombinationsocialardbusinessmeeting,suchasaluncheon, ^ 
is a pleasant way for a writer and an insuuc tor to share their perq)ectives on 
the course and to establish communication which will ultimately benefit 
iheir students. If such a meeting is not possible, your program can arrange . 
a communication link Getter, computer, telq)hone) between them and 
encourage its use. Again, as in the recruitment process, pairing new 
insuuctors with more experienced ones, even if the courses they teach are 
not the same, can help build confidence and commiunent 

Even experienced, enthusiastic, and commiued insuuctors, however* 
can encounter problems while working with your program. Helping to 
resolve these problems can reduce your insQiictor turnover ^'^d enhance a 
positive image for the program. 

Solving Problems 

Program staff members cannot solve some insuuctor problems such as 
family or professional responsibilities that do not leave adequate time for 
distance teaching or loss of interest in the course or program. But some ^ 
common problems you may encounter can be addre&sed by your program. • 
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Overioad 

In many programs based in academic institutions, distance education 
faculty arc r^ular faculty of the institution who teach your courses on an 
overlotd basis. In genend, the students taking the course through your 
pfogram are not counted in determining a ''nocnud** teaching load in 
residence. Many progi tuns have a handful of courses that generate tens or 
even hundreds of emoUii^ents in a year, creating the equivalent of two or 
three extra classes for that instrucior to teach . 

One possible solution is to use technology tc help— the assignments in 
a particular course may lend themselves to computer-generated responses. 
In this case (oversimplified for this example), the instructor prepares a set 
of responses for all possible answers in an assignnoent, and these are 
programmed into a computer, which can then identify a student's answers 
and print out the corresponding response. As in entirely hand-graded 
assignments, the instructed may still write responses or notes on individual 
lesson assignments. Obviously, tiiis solution is possible only for assign- 
ments that produce a limited and predictable set of objective-type answers. 

In lesson assignments thatare essay in nature, technology may not be the 
solution. Using graduate student assistants or perhaps outside graders 
working on contract to assist the instructor with lesson assignments is 
arK)ther alternative. This may be somewhat simplified if the writer of the 
course does not teach it, th^efore allowing the academic department or 
pertiaps the program itself to hire as many instructors as necessary for the 
enrollmci.ts. 

Another alternative is to have the course author and an instructional 
designer sit down and examine the course assignments to sec if there are 
ways to shorten or simplify the assignments to reduce the time involved in 
grading. This is perhaps the least desirable alternative, because extra care 
must be taken not to destroy the instructional value oi'the assignments in the 
name of time-saving. In some cases, however, such a review may actually 
produce a stronger course. 

Slow Grading 

Hire again, a preventative strategy is more effective than trying to 
remedy a bad situation. Establishing turnaround times that are realistic (or 
the instructors in your program must take into account that the majority of 
our students and instructors still have to depend upon the postal service to 
move lessons back and forth. You also need to consider what otheractivities 
claim the time of your faculty. In an academically based program, instruc- 
tors are likely to be faculty members who also teach in the cla5<;room. In 
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freestandingpcogranisJacuUyn;^inbersnriaybepfof^ 
sibilities in addition to teaching in your program. 

If you aie just beginning to establish a time standard for gradiof ;4 
as$ignmeiits,youinay have to find theiiUKtwoilablettineiq^ 
Determine tb e average time to tmul assigrunents back and forth, then add | 
whatever number of days seems reasonable for instructors tc grMie Wl | 
comment on the assigmnems. If instnictorsconsistently misstbedeadUneiil 1 
consider extending them, but research does tell us that student perstttendeV ^ 
andsatisfiK:tionareimprovedwithshoiterturnaroundtiroes.Soinepr^ V 
use a reward or penalty system to encounige instructors to meet tuniaro^ !^ 
standards; instructors may be given a bonus for grading assignments in ksi ^ 
than the allotted tiine, or the stipend nnay be reducedbyacertain percentage i 
for every day over the alloucd time. v 

Because slow grading may be a symptom of instructor overload, similar . 
remedies can be tried, e^)ecially providing more than one instructor or 
assistant graders for courses with large numbers of students. If slow grading v 
seems to be more a symptom of lack of interest or commiunent to distance 
teaching and cannot be remedied with a reward or penalty system, then a : 
tactful interview between theprogram director and the insmictor isprobably [ 
the best solution. 

Responding to students 

In addition to slow turnaround of assignments, the most conmton 
complaint of distant students is that instructors do not comment on their 
assignments or respond to their questions. If the ru/^rio/ nature of distance 
teaching is stressed from the first contacts between a course instructor and . 
any program staff member, then the likelihood that insb^ctors will encourage 
a dialogue with their students is greatly increased. 

Information provided by your program can promote the dialogue by 
clearly delineating to both students and insuuctors the kinds of questions 
and comments to which insuuctors are expected to respond. For example, 
instructors should not be expected to deal with procedural maucrs such as 
fees, withdrawals, course transfers, u^scripts, and records. In programs 
where students can use channels other than correspondence to communicate 
with instructors, for example, telephone or computer, clear guidelines 
should specify when and how thechannels m ay be used. Insuuctors working 
at home should t couragcd to set specific times when they are available, 
and these times s^ . aid be respected by both program staff and sUidents. 

Instructors, especially those who arc new to distance teaching, often 
wonder how to create and maintain the expected dialogue with their 
students. ''One to One/* included in the appendix to this chapter, gives some 
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suggestions about using comn^ents on lesson assignments to enhance the 
studeni-instnicior dialogue. 

Summary 

In diis chapter we have constdeted the second key el^ 
education piograni, distance teaching, and the ways in which pfx^^ 
siq)pon aiid encotirage instnicton in their tutorial diak^ 
We have also consklefcd some potential problems in distance 
how these can be prevented or minimized The ^)pendix contains a sample 
of information provided to instnx:tors and somr suggestkmsforesuiblishing 
a good instructor-student diak^gue. 

Appendix to ^^Supporting Teaching at a Distance'' 

The folk)wing infomnation is provided to instructors teaching Indepen- 
dent Study (IS) courses in Ohk> University's program. It is included here to 
show the kinds of information— both procedural and phik>sophk:al — that 
can give support to instructors. 



Teaching Your Independent Study Course 

After the course study guide is completed and the coarse is opc^icd for enrollments, 
you win begin to receive lessons from studems. The Independent Study office acts 
asaIiaisonbet^^ccnyouandthcscudent.Studentssendcompletedlc$sonasstgnmems 
to the IS ofHce, where they are logged and then forwarded to you. If you are teaching 
or have am office on the Athens campus, lessons will be sent to you rhiough campus 
mail. When you have evaluated and graded the lessons, you will return them to the 
IS office. (A ^grade** is not necessarily a letter grade — it can be a numerical score 
or **sati5factory**or *^msatisfactory" or "mcomplete," etc., but each lesson assign- 
ment must have some sort of indication that you have evaluated it) Then the grades 
will be recorded on our student record system and the lessons will be returned to the 
students. 

If you tr^rhor have an otTice off -campus, lessons will be sent by first class mail. 
When the first lessons arc sent to you, you will also receive instructions for returning 
them to the IS office. 

Lesson Cover i^orm 

One of thc>c forms (ir?cluded in packet], completcii by the student, will be 
attached to every lessorisent to you. You will be responsible only for completing the 
block in the lower right comer which asks for the grade, your signature, and the date. 
After you have entered this information, you may detach the third copy, marked 
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**F«cultyr to keep for verificitkm of payioll mformatioru Return the renuimog 
copies along with the lesson. 

Studait Biocraphkal Form 

Thettudcmisinstructed^complelethefipomsideofdiisfom 
die llrrt lesson assignment llie fom hat been dengned to give yo^ 
background infonnationtbom each o£ your students. (Of cow^ 
other infoimation from your studoitt tndivkluany in adctitio^ 
the fonn.) On the hack of this form you can keep a record of die lessons Sttbmitaad 
and the grades you have assigned. 

Payroll and Chedi Dates 

The Indqpendcni Study office can supply you with a schedule of dates when the 
psyroll is prepared and when checks are issued. If your regular Umversity pi^chedc 
is directKleposited« your IS coursedevdopmem anidl^ 

Pleasebeaware thai standard deductions are taken from the dieck you receive ior 
devctoping he Independent Suidy course, and from your periodic grading st^mids. 

If you have questions about your grading stipends or about snidenU* assign* 

mcnis, please conuct the Independent Study Office Manager. 

Timeliness 

A great factor in student completion rates in conespondence study courses is the 
amount of time (we call it **tumaiound time"*) whidi elapses between the time a 
student submits a completed assignment and when he or she recdves it widi 
evaluation and comments. Under nonnalcircumstances,youaredk)wed two wtafct 
from the time you reed ve a lesson to grade it and rettvn it to the IS office. Although 
we do not hold you to that time period during times when the University is closed* 
we do request that you notify us when you expect to be away for more than one week. 
It is also a courtesy to notify yc*}s students — a brief note on one of their assignments 
is suHkient 

You will receive a lesson delinquency notice from the IS oftice whenever you 
have lessons in your possession for more than two weeks unless you have made prior 
arrangements. 

Note 

Course authors and instructors are not permUted to handle administrative 
functions related to independent Study courses, such as course transfers and fee 
refunds. If a student rcqucsu you to do so, please refer the request tr# the Office 
Manager of Independent Study. 
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One to One: Enhancing yourRelaiionship wiih the 
Correspondence Student through Lesson Comments 

(by John A. Robinson) 

Cbrrespondence study allows for a unique tutorial relationshq) between you arvl 
the student. Because of the isolation of the distant learner, the nature of your 
comments on and responses to indivichial lesson assignments can be the decidiiig 
factor in the student's motivation and sticcess. The following guidelines for lesson 
evaluation have been compiled to help you use your comments for maximum benefit 
to the student 



1. BE PERSONAL 



2.BESPECinC 



3. BE PATIENT 



Students need to kno^ they are dealing with a flesh-and- 
blood human being. Remember that the correspondence 
student does not have the opporttmity for classroom discus- 
sion. By usbg a conversational style in your coirunents, you 
can help dispel stixlents* notions that they are dealing with 
an impersonal institution. 

Comments such as "good job** and "needs work** don*t 
re^'iy tell students anything. Most students thirst to know 
b.ih what they have done well and where they need to 
improve. Comment specifically on aspects of the lesson 
which fulfill or fail to fulfill your expectations. 

A classroom student learns in a few days the ruiture of work 
the instructor expects. The correspondence student learns in 
a few lessons. If it docsn*t compromise your standards, you 
might consider using stricter criteria to evaluate the later 
lessons of the course. You can expect students to know your 
requirements by the end of the course. 



4. BE 



A well-placed word from you can spur the student to greater 
INSPIRATIONAL achievement Nothing can help dispel "the loneliness of the 
tong distance learner** more than a motivational word from 
you. And there*s nothing bcuer than a little humor. 

5. BE PROMPT Research indicates that prompt evaluation and return of 
student lessons significantly increases the completion rate 
of correspondence courses. Ttmiaround time for submitted 
lessons is a crucial factor in encouraging or discouraging 
your smdcnts* efforts. 
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The course YfQS very good. It made me think in order to 
grasp what was being taught, and due to that work I feel 
I will retain that knowledge. 

In this final ch^ter we will consider how evaluation can support the 
faculty in a distance education prognun, and we will look at some q)ecific 
examples of using evaluation to solve problems and reward excellence. 

Evaluating Courses 

In most face-to-face teaching situations, students are given an opportu- 
nity to evaluate their learning situation and their instructors.The same ought 
to apply u> distance education courses. A well-constructed evaluation form 
can be immeasurably helpful not only to the course instructor, butalso to the 
distance education program. The course evaluation provides students with 
their best (^portunity to comment on the x)urse materials and the tx)licics 
and procedures of the program, as weH as to evaluate the instructor. It is a 
tniism in distance education programs that you will hear from students who 
are either very satisfied with their experience or very dissatisfied—and this 
applies to course evaluations. It is also true that having course evaluations 
in a program is helpful only if they are used by the program staff and the 
course authors/instructors to refine and improve all aspects of the program. 

Developing Course Evaluations 

Many models for evaluatio^^ forms exist. Nearly all creditable programs 
use them, and using written evaluations is part of both the Standards of the 
Division of Independent Study of the National University Continuing 
Education Association (NUCEA) and the accrediting standards of the 
National Home Study Council for freestanding programs. If you are 
developing or revising an evaluation form, either organization can provide 
you with suggestions. If your program is based in an actidemic institution, 
you may want to adapt the evaluation form used in classroom courses. If 
your program develops courses connected with a credentialing agency or 
association, Uiat agency may suggest or require certain elements on the 
evaluation form. The appendix to this chapter contains some examples of 
course evaluation forms you can adapt to your own needs. 
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Using Course Evaluations 

Course evaluations aie particularly useful for pinpointing problems wiiii,^ 
the program, the materials^ or the instructor. In some programs, only thef 
instructor sees the evaluation fcnrms* In other programs, bowever» a coomi 
designer or editor also sees them, and this can alert the pcQgrm Mff 
ediUKial or mechanical imUems with course maierialSt including pjgel^ 
missing or incorrectly bound, textual errors that have esc^ied the probiT^i 
reader, or problems with procedural instructions. Course evduMions aie| 
also your best "early warning system** of an instructor who is not commiHc 
nicating well with students. Not every student will get akmg with every; 
instnictor,butapersistcntpattemofcompIaintssignaIsaneedforinlerventio^ 

Course evaluations also servea second important function in identifying ' 
elements to be examined in updating or revising the course materials* It' 
students usually comment that a particular element is difficult or unclear,? 
this should alert the course production staff and the course writer that some, 
change needs to be made in later versions of the materials. Another problem^ 
that can be identified by course evaluations is examinations that do not 
correspond well with the content presented in the study materials. Encour* 
age your course instructors to read their evaluations carefully and to alert 
your staff to potential problems — especially if your course authors are not 
the course instructors. 

If your program staff develops and uses evaluations as a positive tool to 
help surengthen all elements of the program — administration* course mate- 
rials, and teaching — then insuiictors are more likely to see them as a useful 
way to develop good distance teaching skills, rather than as trivialities to be 
ignored or as judgments to be feared. 

Evaluating Faculty Members 

If your program staff has doneagoodjobo^recn»Iting faculty members 
and inuroducing them to your philosophy, procedures, and students, you are 
most likely to find evaluating them a relatively easy and pleasant task. In the 
great majority of distance education programs, both institutionally based 
and frcestanding,course authors and instructors join the program voluntarily, 
and most are motivated by the challenge of working with students in 
nontraditional ways. Although many faculty members will be new to the 
process of distance tcxhing, many of them will have skills and insights 
valuable to your program. So, evaluation should involve listening on your 
part as well. 

In some programs, a formal review of faculty members is required by a • 
institution or a crcdentialing agency. As emphasized so often in this guide* 



expectations stated clearly ahead of time make life easier for both your 
program staff and your faculty . If your faculty will be formally evaluated by 
someone outside your program, the criteria should be known 1 discussed 
with your faculty members as part of their recruiuncnt and orientation to 
your program. It is also important for your staff to demonstrate support and 
advocacy for your faculty. If these people are valuable to you and to your 
students* any review or evaluation should reflect this support 

If no formal review or evaluation of your faculty members is expected, 
you may still wish to give them a periodic opportunity to review their 
performance. For example, develop an "Instructor's Course and Program 
Evaluation" and have faculty members complete it, then give them an 
opportunity to discuss it along with suidents* course evaluations. Most 
distance education courses have a predictable cycle of updating or revision, 
usually in response to new editions of textbooks. These update points are 
also good points for a general review of the course with the course author 
and insuuctor. 

Instructor Problems 

Tne voluntary nature of participation in distance teaching usually itieans 
that, like yourstudcnts,your faculty will not stay with your program if they 
are not suited to or not satisfied with the experience. If approached in a 
nonjudgmcntal way, an instructor who has lost interest in teaching for your 
program may willingly assist you in finding another instructor for the 
course. Occasionally, however, you will have to deal with a problem faculty 
member. Persistently disregarding program policies and procedures and 
failing to communicate with students arc the most common situations that 
call for some intervention. There is no one "right" way to approach the 
situation. Your specific response to a problem will depend on the nature ( f 
your program, how Jong the faculty member has worked with it, how many 
students are affected, and so forth. However, you should act proniptly when 
a problem becomes apparent—you and your staff arc ultimately answerable 
to your students for the quality of ihc courses you jffcr. 

Often, an honest but nonconfrontational conversation with the faculty 
member can solve problcr jsiclatingtopolicie .and procedures. Perhaps the 
policies were not clearly explained the first time, or the insmjctor may be 
try ing tu assist his or her students, not realizing the effect of disregarding tlie 
"standard operating procedures.'* Ignoring the responsibility to communi- 
cate with students is a more serious problem and perhaps more difficult to 
solve, because it may involve the faculty member's "turf rights" to teach as 
he or she thinks best. A conu*i»ctual acrccment (discussed earlier in this 



ihqi covers ihe respective responsibilities of tte program staff and the 
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faculty member, may give you some leverage if dialogue and persuasioii are >^ 
not suffic ient to i mpro ve the situation. As a last resort, you can seek another^ / 
instructor or close the course, but if your pipgrani is part of a Uuier : 
institution or organization, you may have to defend your actions to a diifd f 
psaciy—ot you may not have the authority to make the ultii««ate dedsioa '", 
about the instnictor or the course. 

Rewarding Excellence 

Although you may wony about problem instructed, in actual practice 
you will probably more often look for ways to reward your faculty. 
Recognition and reward can come from within your program, from the 
institution or organization of which you are a part, or from an outside ^ 
organization. You can recognize and reward good course materials, good 
teaching (or both), extraordinary service or dedication to distance 
education. Although many faculty members in distanr ceducation programs 
are inidally attracted by the prospect of additional income, most stay be* ^ 
cause of the challenges and satisfactions of working with students who 
would otherwise be excluded from those educational opportunities. Thus 
there are strong intrinsic rewards, but since we all like to be appreciated, 
public recognition should be an integral part of your program. 

In academically based programs, writing and teaching for your program 
may be part of normal faculty activities— counted in teaching load and 
tenure and promotion decisions. In that case, you will probably be asked to ; 
document the faculty members* contributions, and that documentation will 
become part of the instructors* records. In the majority of programs, 
however, distance education activities are considered periphenU and over* 
load. More effort will be required from you and your staff to publicize the 
contributions of your faculty.Thc followingarejustafew examples of ways 
to do this: 

Sponsor an annual or biennial reception for all distance education 
faculty members, with special invitations to college deans and aca* 
dcmic dcparunent heads. 

Identify faculty members who have made exceptional contributions 
and recognize them with certificates in a public presentation. 

Write features about youir program^s courses and faculty for publica* 
tion in your institution's faculty newsletter, alumni magazine, continu* 
ing education newsletter, or other publication that is routinely read by 
administrators, other faculty members, alumni, or influential friends of 
the institution. 
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• Write a letter to the dcpamncnt chairperson commending a particular 
faculty member's contributions to your program. 

• If your program publishes a separate catalog or course list, include the 
names of your faculty. 

If your program is freestanding, recognition of your faculty should be 
part of your overall public relations activities. A few suggestions to try: 

• Spotlight various courses and faculty members in your catalog or 
program brochme. 

• Feature faculty members and their courses in your newslcuer, slide 
program, videotape, or other promotional materials. 

• Write feature articles about your courses and faculty for news media in 
the conr.munitics where your faculty members live. 

• If your faculty members do not all work in one centralized office, 
sponsor a reception or a faculty weekend and include some recognition 
activities. 

• Sponsor a "student choice" contest, and ask students to vote for their 
favorite instructors, then award certificates to the winners. 

Two national organizations that sponsor recognition activities for dis- 
tance educatioi laculty and courses are the National University Continuing 
Education Association and the National Home Study Council. The Indq)en- 
dent Suidy Division of NUCE A sponsors an annua! awards competition for 
distance education courses. (Your instiuition needs to be a member of 
NUCHA for your program toparticipatc.) Courses that w in awards also earn 
recognition for the course author, the program, and t!ie instiuition. The 
National Home Study Council's voluntary, but rigorous, accreditation 
process evaluates course materials and 'Jhe qualifications of instructors, and 
its accreditation is a justifiable source of pride for a program so awarded. 
Because these are national organizations, affiliation with the one appropri- 
ate to your program prov ides a wider scope for recognition of your faculty. 

Summary 

In this chapter we have looked at some philosophical and practical 
aspects of evaluation and recognition of faculty me.r.bers in distance 
education programs, including uses of course evaluations, faculty evalua- 
tion, problem faculty members, and suggestions for recognition and re- 
wards. Some examples of course evaluation forms are included in the 
appendix to this ch^ter. 
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This guide has touched on ^soine of the major issues to consider in; c 
woridng with course authors and instructors in distance educatiott poh^' 
grams. If you have questions or situations that were not discussed beit, M$x 
is a good point to get to know some of your fellow distance ediicatiOQi 
professionals or to become familiar with the jounuds, conferences* moiiQK ^ 
graphs, and other excellent resources that cover the field of distMce ;^ 
education. Remember ttiat your goal is to create a paitnershq> with your | 
course faculty that will further the aspiiations of your students at a distinoe* 

Appendix to ^^Evalvatwn'' ; 

The following arc some examples of course evaluation forms. They are 
intended to show some of the different types of questions which can be used ; 
on such a form. Some programs use rating scales thatallow the informatioo 
to be coded and analyzed (see the University of Florida example of the form ; 
and the consumer information derived from it). The course development 
staff at Brigham Young University's Independent Suidy program uses items ' 
19 and 20 on its evaluation form to help authors pinpoint strengths and 
weaknesses in individual lessons in theircourses. The evaluation form used i 
by Ohio State University asks students to evaluate the textbook(s)« as well : 
as the study guide. The information may affirm a course author's choice of - 
textbook or it may suggest reasons to change the textbook. 
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UNIVERSITY OF aORlOA 
INDEPENDENT STUDY BY CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE AND INSTRUCTOR EVALUATION 



COuRSf 



PiMM t«ll ut What you think about th* courM you h«vo iutt finithod to wo wW know how to im- 
provo H for othor ttudonts. Your grotfo wiH not ho offoctod hy thOM ratings. Thank you for your 
halR. 

For aach itam fill in tha cirda containing tha aymbol which bv^t axprattaa your opinion. 

SA • ttrongty agraa. A m agraa. D <- ditagraa. SO « strongly disagraa. HA « doa« not apply. 



COURSE KANNINQ 

1 I und«f»i«r>d th« objactivtt of tht courst 

2 The coursa t% a^ii orgaoiied 

3 Th# cour^a ^<Hd my mttrett unlit t fmithvd it 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

4 Th« study gu«d« htipod mt 4chitvt lh« courst objtctivet 

5 Tht study Quidt <s wntttr cle«rly 

6 Tht itxtbooks truj study guidt art up to datt 

7 Tht iimt rtquirtd to compiett a ttsson is reasonabtt 

8 Whtt wat tht avtrtgt numbtr of hours requirtd lo compleit « lessen > 
Marfcona (^-2) (3-5) 16-9) (lOormori) 

^ Afttr rttding tht assignments t kntw what to do 

10 Tht issignmtnts wtrt of dtfioitt mstructtonit vtlut 

TEACHING AND EXAMINATIONS 

1 1 My instructof midt htlpfut CN>fT^nntnts oo my assignments 

1 2 My injt ^ctor mot'vattd m« to do my btst vvork 

1 3 My lessons wt<t grtded promptly 

14 Tht tiamif^tions ttsttd th« m > important aspects of tht 
courst 

1 5 I undtrstood tht sttndards for dtttrmmmg my courst gradt 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

t6 My ttxts tnd study guidt wtrt stot promptly atttf rtgistration 

(NA - mail not used) 
1 7 Mv ttitt tnd study guide wert received in good condition 

IN i ■ mtil not usedl 
t6 Tht indtptodtnt Study tmploytts i «r^countt<td wtrt courteous 

19 I received efficient tdmmistrativt service m respontt to my calls 
or letters 

ENROLLMENT INFORMATION 

20 This courst was eccuratety descr bed m tht information I saw 
btfoft registering ' 

21 I wo^ild recommend independent study to my friends 



ooooo 
ooooo 
ooooo 



ooooo 
ooooo 
ooooo 
ooooo 

> 0» 
i). 

ooooo 



ooooo 
ooooo 

^COC J 

ooooo 



OOOOO 

.IOC 
OOOOO 

:oooo 



ooooo 



NOTE: USE A NUMBER 2 OR SOFTER LEAD PENCIL MAKE ALL MARKf. IN ThJ 
RESPONSE CIRCLES. THEY SHOULD BE DARK AND GLOSSY. DO NOT MAKE 
ANY STRAY MARKS. ERASE COMPLETELY IF YOU CHANGE YOUR MIND 

PLEASE CONTINUE ON RCVERSE SIDE 
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couase cvaujation 

■YU INDCHNDENT STUDY 



COUASC OenUITMENT ANO NUMUA 
il^meitt InQitih IIS) 



1 OVEfUUX COURSC fUTINO («) tacfi^'^ (t) gooO (q itt ^ 
I OVEIUU INSTRUCTOR RATiNa i«) txcetttnt o good. <c. poor 

tXRECnONS. ^ •«ch iltin b«*ow Pitts* irxjic^tt th* tittnt to «h»cr tgrM with 
^^• ittttmtnt by m*fii»og (1) = STRONGLY WSAQflEE (SO). I2> s DISAGREE (0|. 
« z ONCEWTAJN (U). (4) = AGREE (A) (S) = STRONGLY AGREE (SA) 

3 T»# TEXTSOOK htlptO mt on<jtf«jtnd tht courM topKl 

4 T^t STUDY QUIOC a«iI ofgtnirco 

5 T^• STUOf QUiOC dtariy t»p>««n«d Oiificuit conctptt. oc th«of*«s. 
6. Th« STUDY QUiDC gm c't*^ t>rampi«i «n<j txpianationi 

7 T>« WORKIOAD Mr«» «C0fOPM<lt 'Of Ihf crtdit hOuri 

A T»«t INSTRUCTOR Cfompiiy gf^cJtd my 'esiors 

9 Th« INSTRUCTOR AnsA«r«<3 fr^ Qu#$lions c)«srly 
W Th« INSTRUCTOR mM# helpful commtnl* ^boul my wofti 
11 Th« INSTRUCTOR *•» genuinely mttftlttO m httping fn# uodtfsund Iht ly&jtcl 
12. Th9 INS1PWCTOR •n»pKti -iiixJenis to <:«v«iop good ct\vK\f 
11 Th« INSTRUCTOH ht^pi >Tc<}«nt p<tP4ra to l)vo arfectivtty m soc>«ty 

14 Tht EXAMINATIONS *9f ctttfiy Atxdffd 

15 T^• EXAMINATIONS conctntrattd on impoflant points of tht cour» 

16 ln<3Cp«nd«nt Stwjy OFFICE a<9 prompt in proviGtng matttials »nd aniwtnog my 
Qo«>tiOn9 

Now Ml«ct tft* cho)c« that BEST rtt;«cit your tip«n«Ac« 

17 ON THE AVERAGE, ibout «o* oog jt<j « /oo to compi«ti EACH LESS0N7 <•) 
6 f»Oi»r» or moft. (tJj 4 5 hoofS. (0 2 3 hOuf* (tj> ! 2 hour* (#} un<}«r 1 r>our 

16 ON THE AVERAGE. tOovt noi«v toog did rt tikt «ach i«s}0n to b« rtturn*d to you'> 
tCOiK>t from ih« d«y yo« m»»t«d it unfit yoo rtcetwd it back) (a) 10 days or i*s». (bt 
It <S days (c) 16-20 da>v (d) 21 days or mor«. 

19 P<«as« list twiow tht NUMBERS or TOPtCS ol ttM TWO LESSONS you ENJOYCO 
MOST in \fu\ cours« 



20 Mow p]«a5« I.St betOA th« NUMBERS cf TOPICS o( tha TWO LESSONS you 
ENJOYED LEAS^ (tipiam >r you Atsri) 



a iNtOBMATlON ABOUT YOU 

M 21 Tftis coursa fuifjils f•<JUlftrT^«rt5 tof la) higr^ icN»l Jt^ ma]Of»minor. ,c) o«r>«faJ 
a ediicatiorY (d) rece<1<fication (e) otb«r 

M 22 W g^ada ■ cip«ct to tarn >r this course '* la) A )b« 8 (c) C <d) 0 (e) E 

M 23 My gender i} ra) »ema e >&> '^*>t 

M COMMENTS (uta ttM levarta Sida as needed): 



I ®Q000®®C!)®g 
;__® O© ® ® © © O (5) 0 

. ®O©©®®0©©® 

, ,©©®®©©©©©Q 

ZJ®©©©©©©0©0 

B*)®®®®©©©©© 
5®®®®®©®©© 

4^®®®®©©©©© 

i®QQ®(S)©©©Q(l) 



V» S U A U 

' &<2)®©®®®®®© 

2 <i)®®©®®®®® 0 
®®®®®®®®®0 
0®®®®®®®®® 
0®®®®®®®®© 
l®®®®®®®®®0 
.0®®®®©®©©© 

3 ®®®® ®® ® ® ® 0 

* '00®®®®®®®© 
5 '0©©©©®©©00 

* ®®®®®®®®®0 
^ ,0©©©©©®©00 

* ®®®®®®®®®0 
9 ]0®®®®®®®®0 
'0 '® ®®® ® ® ®® ® 0 
^' ^®®0®®®®®0 
*2 00©©©©©©®© 
'3 0000000000 
'4 ©©©©©©©©00 

00©©©©©©©0 

©©©©©©©©©0 
'6 '0000000000 

©©©©©©©©00 
0©©0©©©0©0 

" 00©©®©©©©0 
j®©©©©0©0©0 
,0©©©©C)©©©0 

'« 0©©©©0©©©0 
|©0©©©©0©©0 
|®0©©©©©©©0 
0©©©©00©©0 
^©©©©©0©©0 
00©©©©©0®0 
00©©©©©C)©0 
0©©©©©©000 
i00©©©©0©©0 
00©©0®®©©0 
00©©0©©©©0 

2< '0®®0f/)®©®®0 

22 0®®®O)®®®®0 

23 00©©©0©©©0 
00©©©00©©0 
©©©©©©0©©0 
©00©©0©O©0 
©0©©0©0O©0 
00©O©©00©0 
00©0000©©0 

T^Ou«s*Mf>Bt HH* Jit A14M 
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Ohio University Independent Study Count EvaluatioH 



COURSE. 



INSTRUCTOR. 



DATE. 



To ihe Student: In order to make our cc^irses md study fuides as interndf^ anl 
educationally profluble as possible, we would like to see your comraMt md J 
criticism. We are especially concerned with keqnng our study futdet effodivt mA"^ 
in promoting helpful conununication between instnicior and student Your mstme* 
tor will be given these conunents only after the final grade has been submitML 
Return this form unsigned with your final examiruoion.* 



B. 
C. 

D. 
£. 
F. 
G. 



H. 



I. STUDY GUIDE 

A. Was the smdy guide well organircd? 

Were the directions concise and clear? . 4 

Did the discussion section, the instructor's narraiivecommcnis, supplement 
the text adequately and assist you with the textbooks? 
Were the reading assignments 4Adequatc? Too long? Too short? 
Were the written assignments clear and specific? 
Did the written work prepare you for the examinations? 
If there were cither visual or auditory materials (graphs, charts, sl/Jes, 
cassettes), did they assist you with the course'^ How would they have been 
helpful if included? 

How would you improve the study guid^ if you were revising it? 

II. EXAMINATIONS 

A. Were the examinations a rcflcciion of the material covered in the texu and 
study guide? 

B. Were you prepared by the instructional materiab (study guide, texts, etc.) 
for the type of examinations taken in the course? 

C. Did the lesson objectives, if included, assist you »n preparing fortheexanu? 

D. How would you improve the examinations for this course? 

III. TEXTBOOKS 

A, Were the textbooks adequate for ^ clf-siudy and did they cover the material 
satisfactorily? 

B. Was supplemental reading suggested or required, aixi if so. was it valuable? 
Would supplemental reading have helped you wii>< the course? 

IV. INSTRUCTOR 

A. Was the insiruclor prompt in returning lessons? 

Were the instructor's comments on written assignments help "ill? 
If you were teaching this course for self-smdy sttidents. how would you 
improve communication between yourself and your students? 

•Note. If you need more space for your comments, please use the back of this form 
or attach another piece of paper. You may make any additional comments you wish* 
Thank you. 



B, 
C. 



